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be willing to fight. As the world is now, only that 
nation is equipped for peace that knows how to fight and 
that will not shrink from fighting if ever the conditions 
become such that war is demanded in the name of the 
highest morality. 

So much it is emphatically necessary to say in order 
both that the position of the United States may not be 
misunderstood and that a genuine effort to bring nearer 
the day of the peace of justice among the nations may 
not be hampered by a folly, which, in striving to achieve 
the impossible, would render it hopeless to attempt the 
achievement of the practical. But while recognizing 
most clearly all above set forth, it remains our clear duty 
to strive in every practical way to bring nearer the time 
when the sword shall not be the arbiter among nations. 
At present the practical thing to do is to try to minimize 
the number of cases in which it must be the arbiter, and 
to offer, at least to all civilized powers, some substitute 
for war which will be available in at least a considerable 
number of instances. 

Very much can be done through another Hague Con- 
ference in this direction, and I most earnestly urge that 
this nation do all in its power to try to further the move- 
ment and to make the result of the decisions of the Hague 
Conference effective. I earnestly hope that the Confer- 
ence may be able to devise some way to make arbitra- 
tion between nations the customary way of settling 
international disputes in all save a few classes of cases, 
which should themselves be as sharply defined and 
rigidly limited as the present governmental and social 
development of the world will permit. If possible, there 
should be a general arbitration treaty negotiated among 
all the nations represented at the Conference. Neutral 
rights and property should be protected at sea as they 
are protected on land. There should be an international 
agreement to this purpose and a similar agreement 
defining contraband of war. 

During the last century there has been a distinct dim- 
inution in the number of wars between the most civilized 
nations. International relations have become closer, and 
the development of the Hague Tribunal is not only a 
symptom of this growing closeness of relationship, but is 
a means by which the growth can be furthered. Our 
aim should be from time to time to take such steps as 
may be possible toward creating something like an or- 
ganization of the civilized nations, because as the world 
becomes more highly organized the need for navies and 
armies will diminish. It is not possible to secure any- 
thing like an immediate disarmament, because it would 
first be necessary to settle what peoples are on the whole 
a menace to the rest of mankind, and to provide against 
the disarmament of the rest being turned into a move- 
ment which would really chiefly benefit these obnoxious 
peoples ; but it may be possible to exercise some check 
upon the tendency to swell indefinitely the budgets for 
military expenditure. Of course, such an effort could 
succeed only if it did not attempt to do too much, and 
if it were undertaken in a spirit of sanity as far removed 
as possible from a merely hysterical psuedo-philanthropy. 

It is worth while pointing out that since the end of 
the insurrection in the Philippines this nation has shown 
its practical faith in the policy of disarmament by reduc- 
ing its little army one-third. But disarmament can 
never be of prime importance ; there is more need to get 



rid of the causes of war than of the implements of war. 
I have dwelt much on the dangers to be avoided by 
steering clear of any mere foolish sentimentality, because 
my wish for peace is so genuine and earnest ; because I 
have a real and great desire that this second Hague 
Conference may mark a long stride forward in the direc- 
tion of securing the peace of justice throughout the 
world. No object is better worthy the attention of en- 
lightened statesmanship than the establishment of a surer 
method than now exists of securing justice as between 
nations, both for the protection of the little nations and 
for the prevention of war between the big nations. To 
this aim we should endeavor not only to avert bloodshed, 
but, above all, effectively to strengthen the forces of 
right. The Golden Rule should be, and as the world 
grows in morality it will be, the guiding rule of conduct 
among nations as among individuals ; though the Golden 
Rule must not be construed in fantastic manner as for- 
bidding the exercise of the police power. This mighty 
and free republic should ever deal with all other states, 
great or small, on a basis of high honor, respecting their 
rights as jealously as it safeguards its own. 



The Peace Movement and Germany. 

From a German Point of View. 

BY DE. ERNST RICHARD, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

It seems to be the settled opinion of a great many 
friends of the peace movement, even of some German 
pacifists, that Germany is the one peace disturbing ele- 
ment of Europe. If Germany only would give back 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, reduce her army and abolish 
her navy, then harmony would reign supreme ! Some 
friends of peace seem to be almost willing to urge war 
on Germany to avoid an imaginary breach of peace on 
her part. Coalitions are proposed of the " most civilized 
nations " to secure peace, and in a great many of these 
propositions Germany is left out, not being advanced far 
enough in civilization. One prominent philanthropist, 
who formerly used to include Germany in his benevolent 
plans of federation, has dropped her of late, and is re- 
ported to have given as an explanation that Germany 
would always be a second class power which could be 
considered a negligible quantity. If I add that Mr. 
Delcasse and King Edward have been praised in peace 
meetings and peace journals as the greatest promoters of 
peace, I have given a selection of opinions which, al- 
though not by any means the official expression of the 
representatives of the peace movement, still are voiced 
frequently enough to raise the question : Do the people 
who express these views think that the goodwill of Ger- 
many is not desirable or necessary to promote the cause 
of the peaceful settlement of international difficulties ? 
That I should receive an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion is, of course, not to be assumed. 

Certainly the attitude of Germany does not appear at 
all friendly towards pacifism, and it will be a very diffi- 
cult task to convince her — that is, her government and 
the majority of her people — that she can protect her 
peaceful development in any other way than by an army 
of surpassing strength and a navy sufficient to protect 
her coast line. This feeling of Germany is due prin- 
cipally to her historical development, of which I shall say 
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a few words below. But opinions like those quoted 
above, coming from those interested in the peace move- 
ment in sufficient strength to appear influential, are apt 
not only to confirm their conviction of the necessity of 
being " tovjours en vedette," but make the peace move- 
ment appear to a great many Germans as supporting the 
adversaries of the young empire. 

Before I try to explain this German point of view, — 
which I think must be well understood if we want our 
cause to win a greater number of friends in Germany, — 
let me say a few words of the so-called autocratic power 
of the Emperor. Some people do not seem to know that 
the Emperor is not even the sovereign of Germany ; that 
he is simply the president, of the sovereign states whose 
federation is called the German Empire, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army who has not the power to 
declare war except with the consent of the federated 
governments. The German constitution grants suffrage 
much more extensively than the other constitutionally 
governed states, with a very few exceptions. If the 
present Emperor seems to have his way in almost every- 
thing, as if he possessed autocratic power, the explana- 
tion must be found in his strong personality and in the 
conviction of the majority of the Germans that his untir- 
ing zeal and industrious efforts have no other aim but 
the best interests of the fatherland. There is no consti- 
tutional reason why a strong opposition, under leaders of 
equal personal strength with the Emperor, might not pre- 
vent the execution of any unpopular measure which the 
latter proposes. 

Another point must likewise not be overlooked : the 
German army is not an army of mercenaries, but it is the 
people in arms, and the horrors of wars gain quite a 
personal character when every family sends father, son 
or brother to the battlefield ; even Bismarck declared that 
in a country with universal compulsory military service 
no war can be waged except for the strongest national 
reasons — reasons national to such an extent that their 
force is recognized by the great majority of the people. 

It was amongst this armed people, after the experience 
of three wars, that William I., after accepting the crown 
of the German empire, used these words : " May God 
grant to me and my successors to the imperial crown to 
be ever the augmenter of the empire, not in martial con- 
quests, but in the possession and gifts of peace, on the 
field of national welfare, liberty and morals." No Euro- 
pean nation can accuse Germany of having deviated from 
this program. The ever-increasing population made it 
advisable to find a place where the surplus might be 
saved for the fatherland, and the colonial policy was en- 
tered upon in order not to find one day all the world 
closed against German enterprise. Of course, the view 
that the world belongs to the white people, and that the 
other races have only as much right as they have power 
to fight for, is not up for argument in this article. 
The question we try to answer here is, whether Germany 
is really the disturber of peace in Europe. This is to 
be answered in the negative as long as a proof is wanting 
that Germany ever tried to break into the program out- 
lined by her Emperor on the birthday of the empire. 

This new empire naturally caused some change in the 
previous European equipoise, but no fair-minded person 
will deny to the Germans their right of national unity, 
and it is incumbent upon the other nations to get used to 



the new order of things, which, from 1648, they had so 
successfully prevented. The Germans know their own 
history ; they knew that their internal strife had been 
used by their neighbors to take possession of German 
soil even in times of peace without even the trouble of 
looking for an. excuse to declare war ; they knew that 
the great powers again and again had prevented them 
from securing the well-merited rewards of their victories ; 
that these powers were to blame that German unity was 
not accomplished ; that after German prowess had aided 
in delivering Europe from the tyranny of Napoleon, the 
French, the Russians and the English treated them with 
studied contempt, and dictated the internal policy of 
German states ; in short, they remembered, and remem- 
ber to-day, that since the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
when the " European Balance of Power " was first estab- 
lished, their history was nothing but a continuous ill- 
treatment, one breach of trust after another on the part 
of these powers. 

It will therefore take very strong evidence that these 
powers will not take advantage of the weakening of her 
defensive strength before Germany will be inclined to 
listen to any proposition of disarmament. The first prop- 
osition of this kind was made in the Reichstag by Ru- 
dolf Virchow in 1869. Only twenty-five representatives 
were willing that it should be discussed at all. I wonder 
what he thought himself about this proposal, when less 
than three quarters of a year afterwards the cry, "A 
Berlin, a Berlin ! " was heard on the streets of Paris ? 
This experience has not helped to make the work of our 
friends of the German peace societies easier. However, 
when a similar proposition was brought up in the Reich- 
stag not ten years later, it found sufficient support to be 
placed on the order of the day, and an interesting discus- 
sion took place. Bismarck took part in it and declared 
that he was quite willing to accept the proposition, if 
Germany's neighbors would allow him to do so. 

In spite of all prejudices against William II., and of 
the apprehensions felt at the time of his accession to the 
throne, this peaceful policy has been continued. His 
most imprudent act in regard to international policy was 
his telegram to President Kruger,- — an impulsive expres- 
sion of feelings no friend of justice can find much fault 
with. His reluctance to accede to the proposals of the 
Hague Conference is due to the German conviction that 
peace rests on the strength of the army and to the German 
distrust, the product of more than two centuries of mis- 
placed confidence. A close study of German history 
will show many facts on which these views are based, 
too many for enumeration in this article. Let me say 
that the average German is, with the Emperor, of the 
opinion expressed by a prominent liberal politician in the 
following words : " We have to take into account the 
mistrust and the ill-will of all those who by our new 
power are disappointed in any hopes or desires. If our 
neighbors were not likewise at odds with one another, 
and if we had not our fear-inspiring militarism, we should 
be in the condition of Prussia when Frederic II. was com- 
pelled to fight against the whole of Europe of his time." 

While the Emperor has pronounced repeatedly his 
adherence to the peaceful program of his grandfather, 
he has never failed to see that the few open markets left 
after Germany had become strong enough to assert her- 
self should not be closed to the future development of 
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German commerce, the sale of the products of German 
industry being of vital importance for the maintenance 
of an ever-growing population. The Triple Alliance, the 
best and tested guarantee of European peace, so Germans 
think, was reassured by his personal friendly calls on the 
monarchs in question, when, shortly after Mr. Delcasse 
bad become the French minister of Foreign Affairs, 
there set in a persistent diplomatic action towards the 
isolation of Germany, accompanied by an unheard of 
German-baiting campaign by part of the English, French 
and American press, which showed evidence of meditated 
direction. For those who, like the foreign office, saw 
the secret weaving of the threads, the famous colonial 
treaty between France and England seemed a part of 
this scheme, which even comprised a breaking up of the 
Triple Alliance. In this Anglo-French treaty certain 
well-known plans about the " peaceful penetration of 
Morocco " were proposed, which entirely ignored treaty 
rights held by Germany, and it was not considered worth 
while to give Germany official information of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Emperor did not act until an inquiry from the 
Sultan of Morocco as to what stand he would take towards 
the French proposals in view of his treaty obligations 
compelled him to make plain his position. Instead of 
showing, according to precedent, by a naval demonstra- 
tion in a Moroccan port, that he was not willing to have 
Germany slighted, he interrupted his Mediterranean rec- 
reation cruise for two hours by his now historical visit 
to Tangiers. Before he left Bremen for his momentous 
trip, he was careful to assert again the peaceful program 
laid down by his grandfather. He made a remarkable 
speech, in which he asserts as his ideal of a world empire, 
that "above all the newly created Germany should enjoy 
on all sides the most absolute confidence as a quiet, 
honest, peaceful neighbor, and that it should be founded 
not on conquests by the sword, but by the mutual confi- 
dence of nations working for the same ideals." 

The developments showed that the suspicions of the 
German government were well founded. Delcasse felt 
compelled to resign his position as head of the French 
Cabinet. No matter how much or how little truth there 
is in the so-called revelations made by him which seemed 
to show England's readiness to support the French gov- 
ernment's schemes, the result of the whole affair has been a 
remarkable improvement of the relations between France 
and Germany, such as seemed impossible a year ago. Both 
the French and the German press are to be congratulated 
on the moderate and conciliatory stand they have taken 
during the whole controversy, and there seems to be a 
good prospect that the outcome of this whole Morocco 
question will be, if not an entente cordiale, still, as a 
leading German paper says, an entente loyale between 
the late enemies. 

A great mistrust of England, however, has taken root 
in Germany. The truth of the revelations in the Matin 
gained in probability by the sudden visit of an English 
fleet in the Baltic Sea at a time when manoeuvres of the 
German navy were in progress in the same waters, as 
well as by certain actions or omissions of King Edward 
and utterances of his private secretary, Sir Knollys, 
which were interpreted, rightly or wrongly, as intentional 
slights on the German Court. In the meantime the press 
campaign in the English and American papers went on 



lustily on the principle of the old adage, " Calumniate 
fortiter ; semper aliquid haeret." 

For years the German foreign office has been kept 
busy denying all kinds of open falsehoods and covert 
insinuations. Let me enumerate a few instances taken 
from leading — not "yellow" — American papers of the 
last few months. During the negotiations at Portsmouth 
it was constantly asserted that the German Emperor used 
his influence to persuade the Czar to continue the war to 
the bitter end ; indeed, that German intrigues had caused 
the whole war from the beginning. On the very day when 
President Roosevelt's telegram, showing the important 
part the Kaiser had in bringing about the peace, proved 
that accusation futile, a leader appeared, in a " decent " 
New York paper, saying that Germany intended to annex 
Holland. This was followed by the exposure of certain 
alleged German schemes, as to the marriage of the Spanish 
king, the throne of Norway, the establishment of Hungary 
as a separate kingdom under a Hohenzollern prince, etc. 
The last was the claim that the German Emperor had 
proposed to the Czar a division of the Habsburg monarchy 
between Germany and Russia and that Germany had 
offered armed assistance for the suppression of the revolt 
in Poland. 

The result of all this is an immense awakening of 
militant patriotism in Germany and an exceptional will- 
ingness even of the opposition parties to allow the 
government's demands for an increase of the navy. 

I have gone into this matter somewhat extensively to 
show that the political developments of the last months 
have considerably strengthened the position of those 
Germans who believe in armed peace. In his speech 
from the throne, with which the Emperor opened the 
present session of the Reichstag, occurs the following 
passage, which, I think, after the foregoing explanation, 
will appear to be well worthy of consideration by the 
friends of peace : " Looking at Germany's own interna- 
tional position, one must not fail to observe that we have 
constantly to deal with a misconception of the German 
way of thinking and with prejudices against the prog- 
ress of German industry. The peace of the German 
people is a sacred trust to me, but the signs of the times 
impose on our nation the duty to strengthen her defenses 
against unjust aggression. The more we will be sure to 
succeed in realizing the peaceful purposes of our tested 
alliance with the rulers of Austria- Hungary and Italy, in 
future, as we have done in the past." That the Emperor's 
words represent the view of the great majority of the 
Germans cannot be doubted; neither can it be doubted 
that he is justified in his remarks about misconceptions 
and prejudices. 

We may summarize the results of our observations in 
this article so far by saying that the Germans want peace, 
but that history has taught them to mistrust their neigh- 
bors, and that their own strength is the safest guarantee 
for peace. Any peace- arbitration propaganda in Ger- 
many, therefore, must begin with an effort to restore 
confidence in the goodwill of the other nations. The 
Germans have shown no inclination to expand their 
boundaries by conquest at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. It remains with those who claim that Germany is 
" the " element of danger for the peace of Europe to 
prove their assertion by facts, not by surmises. In argu- 
ing about disarmament with Germans it must not be 
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overlooked that it will be very difficult to prove that 
militarism will of necessity impoverish a country, when 
Germany, as is the case with this country, has continu- 
ally and wonderfully increased in wealth in spite of the 
enormous burdens of her military and naval establishments. 

After these general remarks about the German view 
of peace and international relations, my contention that 
some Germans have a suspicion that the peace move- 
ment has been hostile to German interests will appear 
less startling, and it will be easy to guess what impres- 
sion some of the utterances and proposals of people 
prominent in peace circles and applauded by peace 
meetings will make on the average German. 

To refer again to late political events : It will be 
understood why many Germans do not look with the 
same feeling of satisfaction on the Anglo-French treaty 
as the friends of the peace movement do, since they have 
reason to suspect that it was not dictated by pure love 
of peace, and why they cannot listen without some aston- 
ishment to the praise of Mr. Delcasse and Edward VII. 
as peacemakers. 

As to the proposals of alliances to enforce peace, I 
have already said that the Germans think the Triple 
Alliance serves this purpose pretty well. They claim 
that nobody did a greater service to the cause of Euro- 
pean peace than Bismarck, when, after the victories of 
1866, he did not unnecessarily humiliate Austria, and, 
by abstaining from a triumphal entry of the Prussian 
army into Vienna and from any annexation of Austrian 
territory, he left the door open to sincere reconciliation 
and a future alliance. 

Of course the Germans must object to being treated 
as semi-civilized people, not advanced enough to be 
worthy of an alliance with the Anglo-Saxons or the 
French. They simply do not understand that the nation 
that has produced a Kant, a Lessing, a Herder, a Goethe, 
a Schiller, — men who are not looked upon as ornamental 
figures in a German pantheon, but are essential experi- 
ences and part of the life of the German nation, — as 
well as Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and other leading men too numerous to men- 
tion, to whose schools the students of all nations flock 
and are welcomed in the most liberal and generous way, 
who are called the teachers of the world and have led 
in the progress of humanity in more than one important 
field, should be looked down upon by anybody as in- 
ferior. It really seems a position that can be taken only 
by persons — even if they honestly believe in it — who 
think that the peaceful settlement of international con- 
troversies is only for the privileged few, who are too 
superior to bother themselves about the others. The 
times are over when the Germans took that kind of 
bluff, and it is certainly not in the interests of the peace 
and arbitration movement to put them in an ugly humor 
by maintaining it. 

The greatest prejudice against the peace movement, 
however, has been created in Germany by the treatment 
of the Franco-German relations on the part of the peace 
congresses, by their failure to take a decided stand 
against the French efforts to interest the powers in the 
overthrow of the treaty of Frankfort, to which they 
had agreed after being defeated in a war which, though 
welcomed by Prussia, had been begun by themselves. At 
last the Congress in Lucerne has disposed of this question, 



as far as the peace movement is concerned ; let us hope, for- 
ever. But still, as a Swiss paper pointed out, the French 
sensibilities had to be catered to, by pointing to a settle- 
ment by popular vote at the time of a future victory of 
democracy. Why, the Germans ask, be so considerate 
of the French sensibilities? Are not the German sensi- 
bilities to be taken into consideration at all ? For years 
the French were allowed to speak in peace meetings and 
writings of the brutalities of the German barbarians. 
There were not only Frenchmen, but others, even Ger- 
mans, who seriously proposed that Germany should give 
up these provinces, or part of them, which had been torn 
from Germany partly by fraud, partly by breach of peace 
and treachery, which for the greatest part had never ceased 
to be German in language and feeling. It is wonderful 
how some of these peacemakers, like Mr. Robert Stein 
in this paper a few months ago, want to compensate Ger- 
many with other territories, as if they belonged to them ; 
how willing they are, in order to console the French for 
the poor success of their " promenade a Berlin,''' to com- 
mit the grossest injustice against the inhabitants of other 
territories who never had anything whatever to do with 
the matter ! For years this hope that the public opinion 
of the civilized world would morally support the French 
claims has given strength to the military parties of both 
nations, giving them the best arguments : to the French, 
for holding out the hope of getting, by the help of others, 
what they had lost in their own game ; to the Germans, 
for showing the necessity of being ready to defend the 
provinces which they had reconquered in a war forced 
upon them, and which they had paid for with the life 
blood of their youth. And they saw the friends of peace 
seemingly arrayed on the side of those who wanted to 
rob them of what was theirs by right, what should have 
been given back to Germany in 1815, when the wiles of 
Talleyrand and the jealousies of England, Austria and 
Russia prevented justice from having her way. Luckily 
a new generation of Frenchmen are growing up who 
understand that all hope in this direction is gone, that the 
people of the provinces themselves have been weaned 
back to their natural relations and have no desire to re- 
turn to the people that had not been able to make them 
forget their nationality during two centuries of allegiance. 
The work of the French pacifists has been very success- 
ful of late. Let me quote, for the benefit of those who 
still want to placate the French sensibilities at the 
expense of Germany, a short passage from a letter of the 
Secretary-General of the Permanent Delegation of the 
French Peace Societies : " We never shall have perma- 
nent peace if we demand of a foreign country what ours 
never would concede. If we had, in the same way as 
Prussia conquered Alsace-Lorraine, taken Luxemburg or 
the Palatinate, would France, in order to restore peaceful 
relations, ever have agreed to give back what it had taken ? 
The nationalist press would have made it their task to 
prevent this. There is so much noise about this question 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Why ? Are there no other nations 
just as worthy of our interest, who by the most infamous 
force have been robbed not only of their country, but 
also of their liberty ? Let me cite only Poland, Finland, 
Denmark, the Transvaal as examples." 

The purpose of these observations has not been to 
start a controversy about these German opinions, which 
I have tried to give, even where I do not share them, 
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but to serve our cause by bringing about a better under- 
standing of the German way of thinking, which is the 
first requirement in order to convert them to our views. 
If anywhere, it is important in Germany to put emphasis 
on the positive side of our program, in the first place on 
treaties of arbitration. In spite of her original opposition, 
Germany has already twice been a party to an appeal to the 
Hague Tribunal, and has thereby shown her willingness to 
make use of this institution. Words of approval and 
recognition of the immense importance of that court are 
becoming more frequent in the German press, heretofore 
indifferent or even antagonistic. The most scholarly 
book on the Hague Convention, by Professor Meurer, has 
just been published in Germany, and has aroused the 
interest pf the scientific world. But, before all, let our 
friends rid themselves of the notion that every German 
is just eager to rush to war and would have done so long 
ago if he had not been afraid of the peaceful English- 
men, Frenchmen, Americans and Russians. If it is 
thought worth while to win Germany as well as all 
other nations for the cause of peace, let no suspicion 
come up as if anybody did not consider the German as 
equal to the most civilized nations, or that their peaceful 
intentions are doubted. The greatest service to our 
cause would be rendered, however, at present, if our 
newspapers could be induced to show more justice to 
Germany instead of welcoming every calumny and 
giving it all possible prominence without taking notice 
of official denials ; in short, to stop the false impression, 
now fostered, by the press and press agencies, that 
Germany is the continuous peace disturber of the civil- 
ized world, after she has shown again and again that 
she wants nothing more than undisturbed peaceful 

development. 

»^i 

What the Wise Men Did, and What 
the Wise Men Ought to Do. 

BY EBV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, P. D., LL. D., PASTOR 
OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK CITY. 

It was long ago that certain wise men from the East 
cast their gold and frankincense and myrrh at the feet 
of a baby in Bethlehem, and as the anniversary of that 
baby's birth returns one cannot help thinking what a 
different place to live in this world would be to-day if 
all the wise men both of the East and the West had 
during the last nineteen hundred years cast their treas- 
ures at the feet of the Prince of Peace, instead of burning 
them up in the fierce furnace of war. 

But at Christmas it is not well for one to bury himself 
in idle and doleful regrets, marring the melody of a 
musical day by the lugubrious refrain, " It might have 
been." Rather should we gird up the loins of our mind, 
and look hopefully into the future, confidently anticipat- 
ing better things than any which have been, because God 
is in his heaven and all will yet be right with the world. 
Upon the shoulders of that baby born in Bethlehem the 
government of the world has been placed, and men in 
increasing numbers are coming from the East and West 
and North and South to cast their treasures at his feet. 

It is a good thing to ponder in the light of the Christ- 
mas hearth the meaning of Christ's great title, " Prince 
of Peace." Christmas, as Charles Dickens long ago as- 
serted, is a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time, the 



only time in the long calendar of the year when men and 
women seem by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely. It is then if ever that we can hear the angels 
singing, "Peace on earth, goodwill toward men." No 
matter how sour and grumpy we may have been during 
the year, his is a hard heart which can withstand the 
genial warmth of Christmas time. The baser feelings of 
the heart, its enmities and envyings and jealousies and 
hatreds, lie down and die when shone upon by the great 
light of Christmas Day. All ill-will and brutishness and 
cruelty become hateful and repulsive, and whatever gold 
and frankincense and myrrh we may carry in our heart 
is brought out and cast at the feet of love. War is al- 
ways terrible to one who clearly sees it, but never does 
it seem so barbarous and fiendish as when seen across the 
heavenly beauty of a baby's face. Christmas, like a strong 
winged angel from the court of heaven, holds up before 
us on Christmas Day the face of the Christ child, and 
with that face gazing into ours we shudder at the thought 
of bloodshed and hate, with an intense hatred, inhumanity 
in all its forms. There is no humanizing, civilizing force 
under heaven comparable with the witchery of a baby's 
face. With the Christmas music ringing in our ears the 
ponderous and plausible arguments in favor of war 
worn thread bare by the use of ages, and even still re- 
peated by those whose backs are turned to the light, 
sound very coarse and foolish. War is a tangle of dis- 
cords and we cannot easily bring ourselves to think of it 
on a day that breathes harmony and peace. Christmas 
is a home day, and one cannot think of home and ponder 
what home means and does and promises without feeling 
his heart going out with a new intensity of passion against 
the demon whose special work it is to scatter households 
and leave the home in ruin. 

Christmas is one of the mountain days of the year. 
Men see farther from the mountain top than they do 
from any point upon the plain or in the valley. It is 
what we think and feel in our luminous hours, when the 
soul is at its best, that it is safe to trust and follow. In 
our lower moods, when the heart grows dull and sordid, 
we are not shocked by anything however horrible, and 
are capable of defending anything however indefensible. 
It is surprising how far a human soul can fall. And it is 
still more surprising how high the same soul can climb. 
Blind to-day, it may see to-morrow ; earthly and carnal 
this week, it may soar as on eagles' wings next week. 
One month may bear all the ice and snow of winter, 
while the next month may bring the perfume and the 
glory of the summer. It is what we feel and see in our 
radiant hours that proclaims the feelings and the thoughts 
of God. What a man thinks of war on Christmas Day, 
surrounded by his family, gives a surer revelation of 
what war really is than can be gotten from all the 
pictures of the artists and all the arguments of those who 
have opposed or defended it. There are moods in which 
men are ready to cast their gold at the feet of brute force. 
Such moods are induced oftentimes by the reading of 
literature lacking in all the elements of humanitarian 
feeling. There are men so constructed as to be appar- 
ently incapable of rising above the level of a slaughter 
house, and many of these men know how to wield a pen. 
By the necromancy of genius they blind the eyes of those 
who read them to the barbarism and hell of war, and so de- 
bauch the heart by their sophistry and specious pleading 



